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LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


This has been a very busy and interesting academic year for both 
Schools. 

The Baghdad School collaborated for another season with the Oriental 
Institute at Nippur. Reports from the field would indicate that the site 
is still as exciting as ever. Director Crawford and Director Emeritus 
Goetze took turns acting as epigrapher while the Fellow, George Dales, 
was in residence the entire season. 

The Jerusalem School staff kept busy during the winter with their 
various projects. We were represented on the Dead Sea Scroll project by 
Father Fitzmyer. Director Richardson and Annual Professor Funk 
ended the season with a sounding at Pella, which should give us some 
very interesting material for comparative study. 

We shall always be grateful for the cooperation of Professor and Mrs. 
Ovid R. Sellers; the former left his retirement in Arizona to spend the 
academic year in Jerusalem as Professor of Archaeology. They brought 
with them a vast fund of experience in human relationships which were 
particularly useful to the School in its connections with the Jerusalem 
community. 

I have the sad duty to mention the death of another friend of the 
Schools. Dr. Robert H. Pfeiffer, of Harvard, died on Sunday, March 16, 
1958. He and Dr. C. C. McCown were prominent in the affairs of the 
Schools when I first started my career in the field. Dr. Pfeiffer served 
as Associate Trustee and on various committees, particularly in connec- 
tion with the Baghdad School, his special interest. Dr. McCown was 
Director in Jerusalem when I arrived in 1930 and was one of the first 
officials of the Schools whom I had a chance to know, and many of my 
early and permanent impressions were formed at that time. The Schools 
owe him a great debt for his long and loyal service. 

I must regretfully announce that the dues for Associate Members have 
been raised from $5.00 to $7.00. This action was taken at the December 
meeting of the Corporation as will be seen in the minutes of that meeting. 
The Trustees took formal action at their Spring meeting and the change 
will go into effect at the beginning of the fiscal year, July 1, 1958. 

I am sure you can all understand why this change is necessary. With 
the rising cost of printing, the publications of the Schools have steadily 
risen in cost until it has become necessary to subsidize the cost unduly. 
These same inflationary tendencies also affect our costs in Jerusalem, and 
members must expect to pay more for their accommodations when they 
visit the School. 

The Expedition to Ancient Sardis, sponsored by Cornell, Harvard and 
the Bollingen Foundation, and under the auspices of the American 
Schools, is about to start. I leave shortly to join the group as Field 
Advisor. The Director, Dr. Hanfmann of Harvard, is a former Associate 
Trustee of the Schools. Another member of the staff and old friend of 
the Schools, is the former President of the Society of Biblical Literature, 
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Dean Sherman E. Johnson of the Church Divinity School of the Pacific. 
Donald P. Hanson, also of Harvard and recently a member of the Nippur 
Expedition, will join us for this year. The site has splendid possibilities 
and we are looking forward to an interesting season. 


A. H. DeTWEILER 


ROBERT HENRY PFEIFFER IN MEMORIAM 


Friends all over the world were shocked to hear of the untimely decease 
of Robert H. Pfeiffer on March 16th, 1958, just a month after his sixty- 
sixth birthday. He was to have retired from full-time teaching at Har- 
vard University this June and to have returned with his wife to a 
recently purchased villa near Florence in his native Italy. 

He was born at Bologna in northern Italy on Feb. 14th, 1892, and 
made his home there until 1916, when he married Matilde Valenti and 
moved to America. Meanwhile he had been graduated from the liceo 
in his native city and had spent three years studying theology in Switzer- 
land and Germany. These moves might almost have been predicted, 
since his father was himself a native of Iowa, and his uncle Henry 
Pfeiffer became a wealthy manufacturer and philanthropist, living in 
New York; the family was of Swiss origin. 

After three years as a Methodist minister in New York State, Robert 
Pfeiffer took up his studies again, this time at Harvard, where he received 
his M.A. (1920) and Ph. D. (1922); along the way he had picked up 
a B.D. from the University of Geneva and he also received his S$. T. M. 
from Harvard (1923). While studying at Harvard he came under the 
influence of William Rosenzweig Arnold, whom he always regarded as 
his master. He won the Thayer Fellowship competition in 1922, but 
decided to remain at Harvard, where he had just been appointed instruc- 
tor, rather than go out to Jerusalem. The late C. C. Torrey told this 
writer once that Pfeiffer had passed the best fellowship examinations 
within his own experience. 

The 36 years of his academic career were spent at Harvard and Boston 
University, where he held concurrent appointments much of the time. 
Among his best known publications during this time were his Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament (1941), which passed through many printings, 
and his History of New Testament Times (1949). Cuneiform studies 
were represented by three volumes, two of them original publications of 
Nuzi tablets. He was annual professor at the Baghdad School in 1928-29 
(taking part in the Nuzi excavation that season) and was an associate 
trustee of the Schools for twelve years between 1936 and 1955. Among 
honors that came to him was the presidency of the Society of Biblical 
Literature in 1950 and honorary degrees from Bennett College (LL. D.., 
1949), California Western University (D.D., 1954), and Illinois Wes- 
leyan University (D.H.L., 1956). 
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We shall miss our amiable colleague and collaborator of so many years; 
we shall miss his friendly greeting and the gracious hospitality of his 
lovely wife. Robert Pfeiffer was one of those rare souls who do not 
permit differences in scholarly opinion to interrupt good personal rela- 
tions. We can ill afford to lose one of his kind. 

W. F. Avsricut 


SPRING MEETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The spring meeting of the Board of Trustees was held at the Cornell Club in 
New York City, beginning at 1:30 p.m. on Saturday, April 12, 1958. Present of 
the Trustees were Messrs. Albright (First Vice-President), Brown (Secretary), 
Cameron, Colt, Detweiler (President), Phelps, Reynolds, Warrington (Treas 
urer) and Wilkinson; of the Associate Trustees, Messrs. Cross, Muilenburg, Stephens 
and Winnett; in other capacities or by invitation: Messrs, Crawford (Director, 
Baghdad School), Dentan (Chairman, Jesrusalem School Committee), Knight 
(Provident Trust Company), Kramer (Chairman, Baghdad School Committee), 
Orlinsky (Evaluation Committee), Reed (Executive Assistant to the President), 
Sauers (Provident Trust Company), Mrs. Walton (Business Manager). 

President Detweiler called the meeting to order and after disposing of routine 
matters, he reported with regret the death of two long-time friends of the American 
Schools: Professor C. C. McCown, January 9, 1958, and Professor Robert H. 
Pfeiffer, March 16, 1958. He also reported on the results of his recent conferences 
at the State Department in Washington, D.C., indicating possible effects of the 
union of Iraq and Jordan on the work of the Schools in these countries. 

It was voted to receive the following institution as a Corporation Member: 


St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Reporting in behalf of the Baghdad School Committee, Professor Kramer noted 
that the “big event ” was the prolonged season of excavations at Nippur in partner 
ship with the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. Attention was called 
to the fact that while Nippur is one of the most significant of all ancient Iraq sites, 
it is also one of the most expensive to excavate, since much of the mound is covered 
with debris from late occupations, particularly from Parthian times, It is very 
fortunate that the Schools have been in a position to participate fully in the Joint 
Nippur Expedition, both financially and in personnel (Crawford, Goetze and Dales. ) 

The Baghdad School Committee, with the constant help and encouragement of 
the President, was fortunate enough to find several good financial contributions for 
the 1957-58 season of excavations: the Metropolitan Museum contributed $5,000 as 
well as the traveling expenses of the Director of the Baghdad School; the Yale 
Babylonian Collection made a contribution of $2,000; and finally, there was a 
contribution of $5,400 in memory of Walter E. Seely. 

Professor Kramer reported further that there will be no excavation expenses during 
the coming year, since it is the policy of the Baghdad School to excavate only every 
other year. In 1959-60 the School will once again be in the field, either at Nippur 
jointly with the Oriental Institute, or at some other site with or without the collabora 
tion of another institution, This will again raise the budget very considerably, and 
the Baghdad School Committee is now looking for likely sources to help out 
financially; a report will be made on this matter at the next spring meeting. 

On the recommendation of the Baghdad School Committee: 


It was voted to appoint George Dales a Fellow of the Baghdad School for 
1958-59 without stipend. 

It was voted to empower the President to act on a recommendation which 
will be made shortly by the Baghdad School Committee and to appoint an 
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Annual Professor, or an Annual Professor and an Annual Fellow with stipend 
for 1958-59. An item of $3,500 is in the proposed budget to provide for such 
an arrangement. 


Professor Kramer concluded his report by commenting on the high quality of 
the Journal of Cuneiform Studies, which is due in large part to the vision and 
devotion of Albrecht Goetze and his two associate editors, Abraham Sachs and 
Thorkild Jacobsen. He also commented favorably on the training and qualifications 
of George Dales in connection with his appointment as Fellow and on the possibility 
that he will be able to assist Carl Haines in the preparation of the final publication 
of the vast amount of pottery material found at Nippur. 

Director Vaughn Crawford reported further on the work at Nippur, stating that 
the season will conclude on April 17, 1958. The temples under excavation have 
proved to be larger than originally suspected; important details have been discovered 
as well as a number of tablets and other objects of significance. 

It was voted to authorize the President to appoint an ad hoc committee to prepare 
a resolution regarding the library of the Baghdad School, after an investigation of 
past minutes. The President appointed as members of the committee Messrs. Brown, 
Wilkinson and Kramer, ex officio, requesting that the resolution be sent by Professor 
Brown to the President for action. 

Reporting in behalf of the Jerusalem School Committee, Professor Dentan stated 
that a meeting of the Committee had been held, at which time the work of the 
Jerusalem School was reviewed and plans made for the future. The financial needs 
were analyzed and the results are embodied in the proposed budget. An item of 
$2,500 for archaeological work is included with the understanding that it may be 
used by Director-elect Winnett in connection with a proposed North Arabian Expedi- 
tion on which the Committee looks with favor; the details will be worked out after 
Director Winnett assumes his duties in Jerusalem on July 1, 1958. 

It was further reported that all appointments to the Jerusalem School made by 
the Trustees at its last meeting have been accepted. Consideration is now being 
given to the appointment of an Annual Professor for 1959-60; several qualified 
persons have been nominated. Acting on recommendations of the Jerusalem School 
Committee, it was voted: 


1. To appoint Professor Marvin H. Pope, Yale University, as Director of the 
Jerusalem School for 1959-60. 

2. To express appreciation to Trustee Kraeling for having made the financial 
arrangement which will cover the cost of travel and stipend for Father 
Raymond E. Brown, Fellow for 1958-59, who will serve on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls’ team at the Palestine Archaeological Museum. 

3. To express appreciation to Dr. and Mrs. Ovid Sellers for their labors in 
behalf of the Jerusalem School during the current year. 

4. To continue in 1959 joint excavations (as in 1957) with the following 
institutions: at Shechem with the Drew-McCormick Archaeological Expedi- 
tion, and at Gibeon with the University Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Church Divinity School of the Pacific. Approval is 
granted with the understanding, as indicated in a recent letter from Professor 
Ernest Wright, that the work at Shechem will be resumed in July and 
August, 1959, and in a recent letter from Professor James B. Pritchard 
that the work at Gibeon will be conducted in the early spring of 1959. Any 
budgetary items will be included in the budget for 1959-60. 


Professor Dentan indicated that the work of the Jerusalem School is progressing 
satisfactorily during the current year. Increased costs of operating the School 
Hostel have made it necessary to consider an increase of rates for board and room. 
A study of the cost and rates will be made by Professor Winnett after July 1; he is 
authorized to increase rates up to 20% if conditions require. 

Trustee Reynolds reported on his recent visit at the Jerusalem School, stating 
that he was very favorably impressed with the facilities of the School, the coopera- 
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tive attitude of the staff, the program potential and the good relations which exist 
between the School and the local community. 


Professor Albright reported for the Publications Committee and stated that the 


next Annual, a double volume by Professor Pritchard, dealing with excavations at 
New Testament Jericho, is now at the bindery [it has since appeared]. The February 
issue of the BULLETIN is out and ready for distribution. Appreciation was expressed 
to Professor Winnett for his work as editor of the Annual. Professor Albright will 
carry on this work during the absence of Professor Winnett who will, it is hoped, 
resume these duties on his return. 

In presenting the budget for 1958-59 Treasurer Warrington noted with regret 
that Mr. Knight will no longer handle the School accounts for the Provident Trust 
Company. His successor, Mr, Harry Sauers, was introduced. The details of the 
budget were explained as follows: cash available, Mr. Knight; Jerusalem School, 
Chairman Dentan: Baghdad School, Chairman Kramer: Business Office, Treasurer 
Warrington: Administration, President Detweiler. 

It was voted to approve the budget for 1958-59 as presented [see below]. Copy 
attached. 

Reports of special committees were presented as follows: 


Professor Albirght indicated that there has been satisfactory progress in the 
preparation of materials from Nimrud Dagh for publication. A grant from the 
American Philosophical Society has helped with the cost of photography and 
travel in this connection. 

President Detweiler stated that preparation for work at Sardis this summer 
is continuing with excellent cooperation from government officials in Turkey. 
Professor Hanfmann is now in Turkey. 

Professor Albright reported in behalf of Monsignor Skehan, who has assumed 
the duties of Professor Millar Burrows as editor of manuscripts relating to the 
Dead Sea Scrolls from Cave One for which ASOR has responsibility. A manu 
script by Professor Rost and a revised manuscript by Monsignor Skehan have 
been under consideration but because of publication costs a final decision has 
not been reached. 


It was voted, on the recommendation of the President, to ratify the mail vote of 
the Trustees on August 28, 1956 approving ASOR sponsorship of the expedition to 
Sardis, Turkey, the expedition to be conducted without cost to ASOR. 

In connection with revenue from the Nies Will, it was reported by President 
Detweiler and Trustee Reynolds that legal fees have been paid and that an increased 
income can be anticipated. 

It was voted, on the recommendation of the Corporation at its meeting on 
December 29, 1957, to increase the dues for Associate Membership from $5.00 to 
$7.00 per year. 

The President announced that the joint meeting held annually with the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis and the National Association of Biblical In 
structors will be held on Monday evening, December 29, 1958, in New York City. 
The annual meeting of the Corporation will be held at 4:30 P.M. on the same day 

It was voted that the next meeting of the Trustees be held on Saturday, December 
27, 1958 at the Cornell Club. 

It was voted to appoint President Detweiler as official delegate of ASOR to the 
Congress of Classical Archaeology which will be held in Rome and Naples, Italy 
during September, 1958, and to authorize his use of $100 in this connection from 
the amount budgeted for officers’ travel. The meeting was adjourned at 3:35 P. M. 


WILLIAM L. REED 
Secretary pro tem 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH— 
BUDGET FOR 1958-59 


INCOME Adopted 4/12/58 
Toho Seek Sn VPe EN iis. a oe sk Re oe ee hee eee 
CHOU IU oo os 5 og via 51g 8a, Faas es ee a9 9,500.00 
sudsveduel Membership Dues = i. .icic ei ees eee ei eee ky Shs 4,000.00 
ST ea eI de a Se ieee sa toe eta e Saait 11,000.00 


Special Contributions 
Sardis: 


IS ios wo PSS ee pled st ec ate 4 a ie ae $20,000.00 
MUNN st cris ees aS Baurkaie ca on etude tv gah 10,000.00 
OT. RE aaa bed 6d ages wera ee ans 2,721.81 
$32,721.81 
Less reserve for ASOR expenses ............ 600.00 
Drafts on Reserve 

Wiles 10F DAsnene POOOOL 505. ae pea aes betes 

General Reserve for Research 
PRN ON oe boa es cPanel chee ip cake ie cedeena 
Jerusalem School Sd Wise so os 1g Whee ole ed a thee week alee 


EXPENDITURE 
Jerusalem School 

POND CINE 3 osc 5 ele a ah wigs oes S58 e? 
PRR TON Soy a ha'e Pela gl buaiage ere y wine 
Annual Professor’s Stipend ................. 
Annual Professor’s Travel 
Fellows’ Stipend (1) PRN BS TRE at Sea eae 
POM BEANE ORs acs Sate koto care aes ae ee Ey wha eieutes 
School and Library Expense .................. 
PRURAOINONIOEL WORIC h s-c0' 5 a oss s Seales sa tine pase e #9 
Insurance for Jerusalem Building only ..... 
Prudential Fund Contribution 


Baghdad School 
Annual Professor’s Stipend 


Sardis Expedition 
Estimated expenses at home and in field ................ 


Publications 

Annual & Special Publications:.........-:...... 00.2064. 
Jericho Publication Share ..................... 

Bulletin and Supplementary Studies ................... 
POTIONS MP OUMBONOUIBE 9 .'5)o0 ps 865s oi Shoe Erk cw pee nares Bet 
SOUTHAL OF CAMTOPM: TUUBION sis ee OTe ge cs 
Repayment to Nies Fund for Journal of Cuneiform Studies ... 
Contingency for increased costs 2.2.0.0... ciel c ee lees 


* Fixed Charges. 


32,121.81 


2,500.00 


4,500.00 
2,303.00 
$85,924.81 


$*5,000.00 
*1,100.00 
*2,800.00 
*1,100.00 
* 900.00 
*1,100.00 
4,000.00 
2,500.00 
* 614.00 
* 100.00 


$*3,500.00 


$32,121.81 





$ 3,500.00 
600.00 
2,500.00 
3,000.00 
3,500.00 
1,000.00 
900.00 


$15,000.00 
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Business Office 


et Ss IRE ieee Pee er ney eR ye Tae ee $ 4,000.00 
Clerical Help Ea Meade ate See Bcd wip oe a 'p ee Oe Oe RT 3,000.00 
Se MN NUNES GG eee Linon iaid disp 84k Macy tie awiery eho e eh SS 350.00 
Supplies and Printing ................. 4 ee eres ay 1,200.00 
Telegraph & Telephone ................ ee eis tans S53 nO eee ee 100.00 
eS: MON SOUR cea Ss a vy Sy ate Sis 3 wa meas 2Plam RaeCmnn aS <ueeLe 1,250.00 
SS ERY PE eh Ae SR a orca pee IE BELA Die pe EDERAL WOES 100.00 


$10,000.00 


Administration 


en A NE Wh EID oo Fao es oe oo Sus. wee ko on tele PR aes $ 2,500.00 
Officer’s Travel and Expenses for Meetings ................. 1,000.00 
RONEINE CRIED C65 Scio seis Sia + Bien ae 9 pis 0's DES Bapeckd ee Sn PME 864.00 
Dictating machine for President’s Office .. hae tae ig ae 200.00 
Postage, Telegraph and Telephone ..... EARS are de 300.00 
RNR au ka Valais wise eos a Ge athe SS ae 100.00 
En PS LEA OE ye oy ccete ce ten ee oe + 75.00 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance .... Paiite eee si. * 650.00 
Social Security Employers Share ......... ‘ ea a 400.00 


$ 6,089.00 
pI he. NI ane a py iS, dae eaeeee $85,924.81 


* Fixed Charges. 





THE 1957 CAMPAIGN AT BETH-ZUR 
Rosert W. Funk 


After an interval of twenty-six years, Professor O. R. Sellers, under 
the auspices of McCormick Theological Seminary (formerly Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary) and in co-operation with the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, returned to Khirbet et-Tubeiqah, biblical Beth-zur, 
to supplement and clarify, if possible, the work of 1931.1. The second 
campaign was made possible by a gift from Mr. and Mrs. Carl F. Rehn- 
borg through the Nutrilite Foundation. Professor H. Neil Richardson, 
Director of the American School in Jerusalem, was Archaeological Ad- 
visor and, with Prof. Sellers again as Director, the staff was completed 
from personnel at the School.? 


*The first campaign at Beth-zur was conducted in 1931 with Prof. Sellers as 
Director and Prof. W. F. Albright as Archaeological Advisor: BASOR 43 (October 
1931), pp. 2-13; The Citadel of Beth-zur [cited hereafter as CBZ] (Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1933). For a summary of the history of Beth-zur s. CBZ, 
pp. 9-13. Except in a few instances the results of the 1931 campaign are not 
reviewed here. 

* Paul Lapp, John L. McKenzie and Robert W. Funk were field supervisors; Mrs. 
Lapp was pottery supervisor and recorder; Mrs. Sellers and Mrs. Funk took charge 
of the materials as they were brought to the American School for further washing, 
classification and drawing. Other members of the staff included: S. F. Muhtadi, 
surveyor; Imran Abdo, driver and mechanic; Spir Jashan, area foreman, Emil Abu 
Dayeh served as general foreman and business manager. Dr, Beatrice Goff assisted 
im various ways during the time when she was present at the School. Special thanks 
go to Mr. and Mrs. G. R. H. Wright and Dr. Joseph Fitzmyer for technical assistance 
with plans and photography. _ : 
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The expedition is especially indebted to Dr. Awni Dajani of the Jordan 
Department of Antiquities, who, together with Said Bey Dura, Director 
of the Department, was helpful in every way. Through the kindness of 
Prof. J. L. Kelso and Prof. G. Ernest Wright, equipment was borrowed 
from the Bethel and Shechem expeditions. Joseph Saad and the Pales- 
tine Archaeological Museum provided helpful assistance as always. 


EXCAVATIONS 


Sanmnenasnaaearhotneie ee a 
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The face of the land had changed considerably since 1931 at Khirbet 
et-Tubeiqah. What was formerly a barren hill had become a fertile 
vineyard and orchard, thanks largely to the 1931 expedition which had 
buried the stones and left a thick covering of topsoil. Boundary walls 
now cover the area, since the hill had been divided into private plots 
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in the interval. At the time of the preliminary survey early in the fall 
of 1957, it looked as though it would be extremely difficult not only to 
locate old landmarks, but to find a sufficient area free of modern walls 
and vines for excavation. Prof. Sellers wisely determined on an area 
east and north of the 1931 operations as the most likely spot for good 
stratification. As it happened, there was a strip running along the east 
ridge of the hill which was unplanted and suited the purpose of the 
expedition. 

Along the east crest of the hill at the north end remnants of a huge 
wall could be discerned on the surface; similarities to the wall on the 
southwest side, discovered in 1931 (CBZ Pls. I, II, IV, p. 26f.), were 
too obvious to be ignored. Consequently, two areas intersecting the line 
of this wall were laid out, one to the north of the old “ Water Gate” 
(BASOR 43, p. 12; called the “ East Gate” in CBZ Fig. 17, Pl. II) 
at a point where the wall was clearly exposed (designated Field I), and 
one to the south (Field II). In the case of the latter it was hoped that 
the structures in loci 186, 187, 198 and 199 (CBZ Pl. II) from 1931 could 
be located and investigations in this area connected up with the old 
features. Work was begun on October 14 and continued until November 
8. As the work progressed in Field I, it was decided to open a similar 
area at a point on the northeast where the huge wall appeared to make 
a corner and where surface debris suggested a tower. This became Field 
III. (See the general plan for the relative position of these fields.) 

The results of the 1957 campaign amply confirm the conclusions of 
the 1931 reports, although it is now possible to fill in certain lacunae and 
in other respects to make minor modifications. From the standpoint of 
artifacts the results this year do not compare with those of the earlier 
dig, but the areas selected were critical for the history of the site and the 
results were highly satisfying. 


I 


Beth-zur can no longer be thought of merely as a Hellenistic (Mac- 
cabean) site. As in 1931 a few EB sherds were found,® but the surprising 
discovery was the strength and extent of the new MB fortifications, 
which were so formidable that they had been repaired and reused down 
into Hellenistic times. The massive fortifications on the southwest, which 
Prof. W. F. Albright originally dated to the seventeenth-sixteenth cen- 
turies B.C.,* were paralleled by walls in a better state of preservation 
on the northeast. On this side wall A (the city wall) varies between 
2.60 and 2.75 m. in thickness and is constructed in typical Hyksos 
fashion (cf. Bethel [BASOR 56, p. 5] and Shechem [BASOR 148, p. 15]) 
of huge stones, often polygonal and not therefore regularly coursed, but 
well chinked with smaller stones. At one point it still stands to a height 


*CBZ p. 9; the few in 1957 came from behind wall A (as the city wall running 
N-S along the northeast side is designated) just over bed rock. 

*BASOR 43, p. 6; in AASOR XVII (1936-37) he reduces the date to the second 
half of the sixteenth century. 
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Fic, 1. A Bronze Age jar found crushed at the base of the city wall. 
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of over 3 m. Its course was traced for over 40 m. and it was cleared 
inside and out in fiields I and III. 

There appear to have been two phases of construction in the Hyksos 
period: in the first the wall itself was built (though repeated repairs 
were later made, they could not be assigned with certainty to the Bronze 
Age) and in the second a series of inner guard or storage rooms was 
added, no doubt to strengthen the wall as well as to serve other utilitarian 
purposes. At the southern extreme of Field I a definite break in wall A 
made it appear certain that a gate lay under the debris farther on. 
Unfortunately, the appearance of an Iron Age cistern on the inside face 
of the wall, Hellenistic reconstruction of the wall itself, and a huge stone 
dump delayed the work sufficiently so that time ran out before the 
problem was solved. 

The MB level was confined to Fields I-and III and lay inside wall A 
for the most part. Although the stratum was thin, it afforded a good 
corpus of sherds, including one nearly whole store jar (Fig. 1). The 
ceramic of this level is contemporary with TBM D, Megiddo X-IX, ‘Ain 
Shems V, with some affinity for late TBM E on the one hand, as well 
as early LB (TBM C,, Megiddo VIII, ‘Ain Shems IV a) on the other, 
in spite of the absence of the imported ware so common in LB deposits. 
A sixteenth century date for the fortifications seems most likely—earlier 
ceramic notwithstanding—and the end of the MB city must be brought 
down into the fifteenth century. We have no evidence from the 1957 
campaign for a destruction of the MB city (Albright, BASOR 43, p. 6), 
although there were sporadic indications of fire and local destruction. 
Hellenistic builders had disturbed the upper portion of the stratum in 
most places, however, so that judgment on this point was impossible. 

The total area enclosed by the MB walls varies between 2.75 and 
3.75 acres, depending on where the city walls are located on the north 
and west. While MB Beth-zur would have been a town approximately 
only half the size of Tell Beit Mirsim or ‘Ain Shems, which themselves 
were small towns, it would have been something more than a citadel. 
Unfortunately, no houses or buildings could be attributed to this period 
aside from the two rooms inside wall A mentioned above. It was learned 
in 1931 that Hellenistic builders had destroyed nearly everything to bed 
rock on the summit of the hill before erecting their own structures. 


II 


That Beth-zur was abandoned during the fourteenth-thirteenth cen- 
turies B.C. is certain, as proved by the results in both 1931 and 1937. 
The next important period in the city’s history covers about a century 
in Iron I. MB walls and buildings were reused, and, aside from the possi- 
bility that the city was contracted on the north and a new city wall was 
erected, no structures could be dated to this era. An excellent but 
monotonous group of sherds from two loci (296 and 286, just inside wall 
A), both of which had good Iron I deposits over MB debris, enables us 
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to fix the limits of the period. The so-called collared-rim store jar, 
for example, was abundantly represented; our examples fall for the 
most part in the transitional period between Gibeah I and II, pointing 
to a date in the second half of the eleventh century. A pyxis and strainer- 
jug, both nearly whole, indicate a similar date, as well as an abundance 
of other sherds, including chalices and a lamp. 

The conspicuous absence of TBM B, as well as A, at Beth-zur makes 
it difficult to attribute any part of the area cleared to Rehoboam. This 
was also the case in 1931. The Iron II ceramic does not appear to be 
earlier than about 800 B. C., leaving another gap during the tenth-ninth 
centuries. Rehoboam’s Beth-zur, in any case, was not likely to have 
been more than an outpost (II Chron. 11: 7) and so traces of his work 
may well have been eradicated when the Hellenistic fortress was con- 
structed on the summit of the hill. 

While Fields I and III proved to consist of MB-Iron I-Hellenistic 
deposits, Field [I turned up an abundance of Iron II materials. A grain 
pit along with the lower courses of several walls could be attributed with 
certainty to this period (Fig. 3). Elsewhere Iron II sherds appeared in 
mixed Hellenistic debris. The evidence indicates that the Iron II settle- 
ment was considerably smaller than the earlier ones and probably repre- 
sents a small, prosperous, peaceful community. No use was made of 
earlier fortifications. The problem as to whether Beth-zur suffered a 
violent destruction early in the sixth century, unsolved in 1931 (BASOR 
43, p. 9), could not be brought any closer to solution. It was apparent 
in Field II that Hellenistic builders had cleared away Iron II remains 
above the stone foundations in order to erect their own stone walls; in 
the process, of course, they obliterated any evidence of destruction. 


Ill 


The Hellenistic city of Beth-zur was an important stronghold in the 
second century B.C. for both Seleucids and Maccabees. Prior to the 
latter part of the third century it was not extensively occupied and 
probably not fortified. Extant literary records throw considerable light 
on the Maccabean age, though here again the lack of good stratification 
— definitive judgment i in relating the literary te the archaeological 

ata 


The difficulties become apparent in attempting to date and relate the 
three phases of the citadel which stood in the center of the city to the 


SW. F. Albright (The Archaeology of Palestine, 1954, p, 152) dates the first 
phase of the citadel to the Persian period, but I am inclined to assign it to the 
Ptolemaic era, at a time when the population of ~~ was being renewed (cf. 
Albright, op. cit., p. 142; BA IX, No. 1 [Feb. 1946], 12 f.; Lachish IIT (1953), 
p. 58). The sais ity of sherds from Beth-zur which lh oe dated to the fifth-fourth 
centuries plus the but ske etchily known political situation in Judah makes it unlikely 
that Beth-zur would have been fortified at a time when a struggle was going on 
to rebuild Jerusalem. On the other hand, the first citadel had “been destroy ed to 
below floor level and the area was cleared when the second was built so that any 
date is based solely on probabilities. 
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Hellenistic rebuilding of the city wall.’ From the numismatic and ceramic 
as well as literary evidence it is clear that the major phase of the Hellen- 
istic city falls in the second century, with some important occupation 
in the third, and some perhaps in the first. Here we can only summarize 
conclusions without setting forth the evidence in detail. 





Fic. 2. The Maccabean wall system at Beth-zur, The lower wall held 
back the slope and protected the base of the larger inner wall. Field I 
looking west. 


Phase I of the citadel, of which only traces remained when it was 
cleared in 1931, is probably to be dated to the Ptolemaic period (ef. 
note 5). C. Watzinger, to whom plans of the citadel and field notes were 
sent in 1931, noted that Phase II was distinct from Phase III in that 


*CBZ p. 22f., Pl. II and Figs. 14, 15. Cf. BASOR 43, p. 10f.; Watzinger, Denk- 
mdler Paldstinas, Vol. II, 24ff.; Albright, Archaeology of Palestine, 1949, pp. 
150-152. 
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the former is oriental in plan,’ while the latter is Greek. The third 
citadel is undoubtedly the work of the Syrian General Bacchides some 
time after 161 B.C. The date of the second is not clear; it may be 
the work of either the Seleucids (the coins favor Antiochus IV), or 
Judas in 165-3 when the latter was preparing for the certain renewal of 
hostilities by the Syrians. 





Fic. 3. A Hellenistic wall built on Iron II foundations. 
Locus 291 in Field II looking south. 


The literary evidence indicates that Beth-zur was relatively insignifi- 
cant prior to the second campaign of Lysias in 163/2 B.C.§ As men- 
tioned above, Judas turned Beth-zur into a stronghold following his 
victory over Lysias in 165 B.C.° We are forced to conclude that it was 
Judas who repaired the old MB walls, adding a second wall as an outer 


7It may be compared with the Residency at Lachish dated to the Persian period 
and other parallels cited by Watzinger, op. cit., 4f., and O. Tufnell, Lachish III, 
pp. 131 ff.; ef. Albright, Archaeology of Palestine, p. 152. 

§ An examination of the narrative in 1 Macc. 4: 26-61 and Jos, Ant. 12.7.5 suggests 
that Lysias did not occupy Beth-zur as a stronghold during the course of his first 
attack in 165 B.C., nor did he lay siege to it as a Jewish bastion: he encamped at 
Beth-zur rather than against it. The first battle thus did not involve Beth-zur 
itself but was an open field encounter; by contrast, in the battles of 163-2 and 
145-142, Beth-zur itself was besieged, with war engines being used against the city 
walls (1 Macc. 6: 28-50 [especially 31, 49-50], Jos. BJ 1.1.5, Ant. 12.9.4-5; 1 Mace. 
11: 65-66, Ant. 13.5.6). It is interesting to note that Josephus refers to Beth-zur 
as a kwun in 165, but thereafter in both his account and 1 Mace. it is referred to 
as a més. 

®] Macc. 4: 61, 6: 7, 26; Jos, Ant. 12.7.7. 
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revetment with cross walls and fill between; I am inclined to believe that 
the outer wall was necessary only on the east and north where the slope 
was steeper.'' He may also have repaired or added Phase II of the 
citadel. 

The numismatic evidence may be introduced in this connection. The 
distribution of coins in 1957, while much fewer in number, was roughly 
the same as in 1931. It may be represented in tabular form: 


1931 1957 


I. Greek and imitation Greek from the 5th-4th cent. 9 — 
II. Ptolemaic (312-181) 53 ¢ 
III. Seleucid (225-96) 173 7 
IV. Maccabean (125-78) 18 2 


Since none of these came from hoards it is safe to assume that they give 
an accurate picture of the occupation curve, and it is just what is to be 
expected from a prior knowledge of the site. Beth-zur was sparsely 
settled during the sixth-fourth centuries, revived under the Ptolemies 
during the third, and flowered during the second under the Seleucids and 
Maccabees. 

During two relatively peaceful periods in the second century, i.e. 
175-165 and 140-100 B.C., the population of Beth-zur expanded beyond 
the city walls. In Field II the lower Hellenistic stratum could be dated 
with precision by coins and pottery to the decade 175-165; in both II 
and III the upper stratum consisted of late second-century debris cover- 
ing a house, plastered basins and the mouth of a cistern containing four- 
teen whole or nearly whole cooking pots and water jars. The cistern ware 


See Fig. 2. The ceramic evidence also gives qualified support to this thesis. 
In the clay and stone fill between walls A and B (the outer revetment wall), the 
pottery was mixed Iron II and Hellenistic from top to bottom. But the Hellenistic 
sherds were distinctly earlier than the late second century occupation (140-100 B.C.) 
in Fields II and III; a few were comparable to the earlier Hellenistic level in II 
(terminus a quo 175 B.C.). The two levels in II can confidently be dated ca, 175- 
165 and 140-100, both presumably representing peaceful, prosperous periods because 
they are outside the city wall. This is also true of the Hellenistic occupation in 
Field III which is contemporary with the later stratum in II (cf. below). Thus 
we have additional evidence that wall A was rebuilt and put into use some time 
during the period 165-140 B.C., if it was during the second century at all. Taken 
together with the numismatic (s. below) and literary evidence, there can be little 
doubt that the renewal of the city wall system was the work of Judas. 

‘t No evidence of a double wall with casemates and fill between was discovered 
in 1931 on the southwest side; there the slope of the hill is much more gradual. 
An interesting parallel to this type of construction was found by Bliss and Macalister 
at Marisa: it consisted of two walls, one near the top of the slope, the other slightly 
lower, which encircled the mound in a very irregular pattern (Hacavations in 
Palestine, 1902, Pl. 16 and p. 53f.). They report no evidence of connecting casemate 
walls such as were found at Beth-zur on the east, but the function of both wall 
systems was the same, i.e., the outer wall was designed to strengthen and protect 
the base of the inner wall. The dates are likewise comparable (cf. Albright, 
Archaeology of Palestine, 1949, p. 153). 

** The 1957 coins belong to the reigns of Ptolemy II, Antiochus IV and probably 
John Hyrcanus respectively. Cf. BASOR 43, p. 10 and CBZ pp. 69-71. 
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belongs to the period 140-100 B.C., just preceding the early level at 
Qumran. Perhaps the most significant single piece found was an exact 
parallel to the Qumran jar lids,"* the only one so far known outside 
Qumran itself. 

One of the salient features of Beth-zur is the profusion of plastered 
basins or tubs. Twelve of the so-called “foot-baths” together with 
several larger tubs were found in 1931; another specimen of the “ foot- 





Fie. 4. One of the Beth-zur foremen demonstrating the stepped bath, Someone 
has just poured water on him for effect. A modern Arab water jug rests in the 
receptacle designed for this purpose. Locus 277, Field IT. 


bath ” appeared in the Antiochus Epiphanes level in Field II (Fig. 4) 
and a complex of three basins in the Hellenistic house in Field IIT in 
1957. The former is undoubtedly a bath, while the latter suggests a 
laundry installation which may also have been used for human washing. 
The first of the three basins was a stepped tub like the “ foot-baths ” 
and drained into the second; the second also had a drain which presum- 
ably led outside the house; the third seems to have been independent. 
It is probable that the majority of these installations scattered over the 
city were baths of the Hellenistic type, built under Greek influence during 


*® Pere R. de Vaux at once identified the lid when he saw it for the first time. 
Cf, Revue Biblique LXI (1954), Fig. 3 (p. 221), no. 14; LXIII (1956), Fig. 5 
(p. 561), no. 2; LVI (1949), Fig. 2 (p. 590), no. 8. The Beth-zur lid is perhaps 
closest to the second one cited above (from period II, Herod Archelaus to 68 A.D.), 
but the angle is not as sharp and the knob has been broken off; there was great 
diversity in the Qumran lids, and the Beth-zur lid is probably to be compared with 
something from Period I (or specifically Ia, John Hyrcanus) since it can not be 
dated as late as Period II. 
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periods of strong Hellenization in the second century. They do not 
correspond to known plans for bath houses, but these may have been 
private rather than public structures. 


IV 


The small finds were in no way comparable to those of 1931. There 
are two reasons for this: first, Fields I and III covered areas adjacent 
to the city wall so that the paucity of objects was not surprising; 
secondly, the area cleared was exceedingly small by comparison. Perhaps 
the most impressive find was a small ivory sphinx about two inches 
long, found in an Iron I context; it is unlike the ivories known from 
northern sites such as Megiddo and Samaria and it is uncertain whether 
it can be designated as “ Phoenician.” So far as is known, it is the only 
one of its type found at a South-Judean site. From mixed debris, but 
also of an Iron I date, came a conical seal showing three stylized bovine 
animals—two fat and one lean—and a scorpion; it is similar to a seal 
found at Tell cl-Far‘ah.'* Other objects included the twelve coins men- 
tioned above, six Rhodian jar handles and an inscribed sherd of three 
letters. The last was found in surface debris and so far has remained an 
enigma. Several epigraphers have suggested the reading LY‘, but at the 
right there seems to be a trace of another letter, and no reading so far 
suggested can be more than a guess on so little evidence. The usual 
assortment of weights, spindle whorls, fibulae, pins, rings, beads, spatulae, 
etc., including one scarab, appeared. A small basalt object, giving the 
appearance of a rubbing stone but grooved on one side, is of interest since 
it is identical with a number found in Neolithic Jericho and elsewhere 
in Palestine in Neolithic and Mesolithic strata. Some of these stones 
from Jericho were painted and they are all carefully worked so that the 
interpretation that they were used for polishing, as weights, or for some 
other industrial purpose seems unlikely. The theory that they were cult 
objects is more probable. 

There is no reason to alter earlier conclusions regarding the date of 
the final abandonment of Beth-zur. The evidence of both coins and 
pottery points to ca. 100 B.C., but the presence of sherds such as the 
Qumran jar lid, which may date from the first century, suggests that 
the site may have survived down into the opening decades of the first 
century B.C. 





™ Revue Biblique LXII (1955), p. 581. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN PALESTINIAN ARCHAEOLOGY: 
SAMARIA-SEBASTE III AND HAZOR I 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


The publication of these two volumes? represents a new high point 
in the history of Palestinian archaeology. Both are such splendid publi- 
cations and so rich in content that one cannot point to either as more 
significant that the other. To be sure, the Hazor volume, which describes 
the work of the 1955 season at a new site, is more exciting but the 
Samaria volume is of the greatest value for its thorough publication of 
the pottery and other small objects found in 1931-35. We cannot begin 
to thank Mr. and Mrs. Crowfoot and Miss Kenyon for their tremendous 
effort, or the other collaborators and contributors of money for making 
it possible to complete the Samaria publication so brilliantly. We lament 
the decease of Mrs. Crowfoot (March 20th, 1957) before the appearance 
of the book. No apologies are needed for the delay in its publication, 
which is due to the untimely death of E. L. Sukenik, one of the chief 
original collaborators, as well as to the Second World War and the 
ensuing partition of Palestine. 

The Samaria expedition was very well directed and the individual 
members of the staff were in general admirably qualified to execute their 
respective tasks. The present volume deals with Hebrew, Aramaic, cunei- 
form, and Greek inscriptions, with coins, sculpture, figurines, scarabs and 
seals, faience, amulets, beads, and glass, but the lion’s share is taken up 
with the most important category of small objects, namely pottery. 
One would like to discuss the Hebrew ostraca, competently treated by 
S. A. Birnbaum, whose admirable work in paleography is well known 
to our readers, but this must be deferred. 

The account of the Samaria pottery has been almost entirely prepared 
by Mrs. Crowfoot and Miss Kenyon. Mrs. Crowfoot’s special qualifica- 
tions as a student of pottery are well known, and Miss Kenyon’s work 
is particularly valuable, since she came to Samaria from the school of 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler and applied his methods there for the first time in 
the history of Palestinian excavations.* As is well known, she has con- 


1 (1) Samaria-Sebaste: Reports of the Work of the Joint Expedition in 1981- 
1933 and of the British Expedition in 1935, No. 3: The Objects from Samaria, by 
J. W. Crowfoot, G. M, Crowfoot, Kathleen Kenyon, with contributions from other 
scholars (London, Palestine Exploration Fund, 1957, small 4to, pp. xvii + 478 + 27 
plates, with 119 figures in the text). (2) The James A. de Rothschild Expedition 
at Hazor, Hazor I; An Account of the First Season of Excavations, 1955, by Yigael 
Yadin, Yohanan Aharoni, Ruth Amiran, Trude Dothan, Immanuel Dunayevsky, Jean 
Perrot (Jerusalem, The Hebrew University, 1958, large 4to, pp. xxiii + 160 pp. + 
184 plates, chiefly with accompanying text on unnumbered pages opposite the plates). 

*See K. Kenyon, Beginning in Archaeology (London, 1952), Digging up Jericho 
(London, 1957), especially pp. 34 ff. Her methods have also been employed recently 
by G. E. Wright at Shechem (BuLiertn, No. 148, p, 20). Sometimes exaggerated 
claims are made for them, even asserting that the Reisner-Fisher methods are 
completely antiquated. The Wheeler-Kenyon methods are sufficiently important to 
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tinued to apply these methods with increasing success in the exacavation 
of Jericho since the end of 1952. Miss Kenyon distinguishes eight suc- 
cessive periods in the history of Israelite pottery found in stratified 
sequence at Samaria, and all future students of Israelite pottery chron- 
ology must start with her results. 

Here and there one may make a few observations. The collared rim 
of a store-jar shown in Fig. 1: 16 (p. 100) was carefully examined by 
the writer at the time of its discovery; it was well worn along the edges, 
showing that it had been. knocking about on the surface for some time. 
At all events, it must date from not later than the eleventh century. 
A few similar bits, as well as some cooking pot rims, may easily go back 
to the period of the Judges, when a small village may have stood some- 
where on the site. As should be well known by now, Hebrew Sémerén 
was the popular name of Samaria in early times; the Assyrian references 
invariably call it by the official Israelite name, Beth-Omri.* A hamlet 
by the name Sémerén may well have existed for a few generations before 
the foundation of Samaria by Omri, which may best be dated about 
870 B.C. (rather than 880) .* 

Miss Kenyon’s date for the closely related Periods I and II is cir. 
880-850; the beginning may be reduced by a decade but there seems no 
good reason not to associate the end with the disasters which no doubt 
followed the defeat and death of Ahab at Ramoth-gilead cir. 850 B.C. 
Her date for III about 840 B.C. sounds reasonable, but there does not 
seem to be adequate ground for dating the beginning of Period IV as 
late as 798 B.C. I quite agree that the Aramaean invasion in the time 
of Joahaz (cir. 815-801 B.C.) is a suitable historical crisis for the end 
of III, but this invasion must in any case be dated before the Assyrian 
conquest of Damascus in 805 and may probably be dated soon after 815. 
Miss Kenyon’s ceramic correlation of the break between. Samaria I-III 
and IV with the change in pottery styles between Megiddo V and IV 
(actually between Megiddo VA-IVB and IVA)*° is essentially right, but 


stand on their own merit, but they supplement rather than displace the others. 
Where there is such a maze of superimposed and interlaced stone walls as, for 
example, at Bethel, it is seldom possible to use them effectively; at Jericho they 
have proved indispensable. 

*Cf. my remarks in The Biblical Period (Pittsburgh, 1950), p. 61, n. 97, with 
references. 

“See BuLLETIN, No. 100, p. 20. If my chronological reconstruction is right, Omri 
reigned only some two years at Samaria. 

®See BULLETIN, No. 100, p. 21. 

* By passing over the clear evidence for combining Megiddo IV B and V A into 
a single stratum, as recognized by G. E. Wright, Herbert May, and myself (discussed 
in unpublished monographs by G. W. Van Beek and Lawrence Sinclair), Miss Kenyon 
presents an unrealistic picture of the stratigraphy of Megiddo; ef. provisionally 
my remarks in Vell Beit Mirsim III (Annual, XXI/XXII), pp. 2f. Meanwhile 
the excavaiions at Hazor, conducted by Yigael Yadin (see below), have brought 
decisive evidence for the Solomonic date (i.e., third quarter of the tenth century) 
of the city gate of Megiddo IV B; see Yadin in Illustrated London News, May 3rd, 
1958, p. 731, and Israel Hxploration Journal, Vol. 8, No. 1 (1958). The gateway 
of Hazor X (the first construction level of any significance after the end of the Late 
Bronze city) proves to be identical with the Megiddo gate in question. Yadin 
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requires restatement in the light of her own material. For instance, the 
juglet in Fig. 1: 7 (p. 100) is later than Megiddo VA-IVB, but is earlier 
than Megiddo IVA; its date in Period I is thus a clear warning that we 
must lower the date of I to after the close of Megiddo VA-IVB. In other 
words, there is strong evidence for dating I-II between the Solomonic 
stratum of Megiddo (cir. 950-918 or a few years later)’ and Megiddo 
IVA, which I should date between cir. 870 and 815 (or a few years later) . 
Since most of the pottery from Megiddo IVA must date from the last 
years of that occupation, it is actually later than Miss Kenyon’s date for 
Samaria III (about 840 B.C.), just as she thinks. Needless to say, 
another campaign at Samaria, digging with the Wheeler-Kenyon method 
in the residential areas, is imperatively needed in order to clear up 
minor subsisting differences of opinion. Archaeology can advance only 
by putting tentative stratigraphic results to experimental test, not once 
but repeatedly. 

Period IV at Samaria was the longest and most important; I suggest 
a date from cir. 810 to 745, coming to an end during the anarchic months 
which followed the death of Jeroboam II cir. 746 B.C. Period V was 
brief and less important, ending with the fall of Samaria in the first 
months of 721. VI is placed by Miss Kenyon, no doubt correctly, at 
the end of the eighth century; VII represents the Assyrian occupation 
in the seventh century; VIII extends from the latter part of the seventh 
century to the Persian period. 

Of particular interest is Miss Kenyon’s detailed treatment of “The 
Evidence of the Samaria Pottery and Its Bearing on Finds at Other 
Sites” (pp. 198-209). Most of her correlations are certainly right; the 
architecture of the Omri-Ahab period is represented at both Megiddo 
and Samaria, even though the Solomonic period (VA-IVB) at Megiddo 
is not represented at Samaria, as we have seen. She is undoubtedly 
correct in recognizing the similarities between Period VI at Samaria 
(time of Sargon, 721-705 B.C.) and Stratum III at Megiddo, which I 
should date between 810 and 733 B.C.,° referring most of its pottery 


writes: “Its plan and measurements (it is some 20 m, long) are identical with the 
Solomonic gate found at Megiddo (stratum IV B). This fact not only confirms 
quite clearly the biblical narrative (I Kings ix, 15) that Megiddo and Hazor were 
both rebuilt by Solomon, but even suggests that both gates were built by the same 
royal architect. Thus ends, in my opinion, the controversy over the date of the gate 
at Megiddo, to which some scholars assigned a date later than Solomon.” This is a 
further corroboration of the parallel which we have drawn (see C. G. Howie, 
BULLETIN, No. 117, pp. 13-19) between the plan of the Megiddo gateway in question 
and the East Gate of the Temple Enclosure in Jerusalem, as described by Ezekiel. 
"The fragment of a stele of Shishak, found in debris and stratigraphically quite 
undatable, cannot be separated from the Shishak list of captured towns, which 
includes Megiddo. We know that there was a rather general destruction of the 
towns of Judah about this time, and it seems most unlikely that Megiddo escaped 
this fate. Perhaps Shishak ordered a fortress to be built amid the ruins and had 
his stele set up there to celebrate his triumph. 
_ * See the discussion in Tell Beit Mirsim III, pp. 2f. On the date of the construc- 
tions of Megiddo III see most recently Ruth Amiran and I. Dunayevsky, BULLETIN, 
No. 149, pp. 31f. Chae 
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to the years 750-733 B.C. Miss Kenyon’s date for Megiddo III between 
750 and 650 is thus partly right. She is undoubtedly correct in returning 
to J. L. Starkey’s chronology of Lachish. according to which Lachish II 
was destroyed in 597, not in 701 as thought by Miss Tufnell.? She has 
some extremely interesting observations on the correlation of Pére de 
Vaux’s strata at Tell el-Far‘ah northeast of Nablus with Samaria, but 
this is not the place to go into details. 

Dr. Yigael Yadin’s magnificent publication of the 1955 campaign at 
Hazor leaves nothing to be desired. Aided by a staff of nearly forty, 
including such expert archaeologists as Yohanan Aharoni, Ruth Amiran, 
Jean Perrot, Trude Dothan and Immanuel Dunayevsky, the excavation 
was a model of what such undertakings should be. The pottery was 
nowhere neglected, and the chronological conclusions reached after the 
first campaign have been confirmed by subsequent seasons. The writer 
spent some time at the site with Yadin, Aharoni, Ruth Amiran, Trude 
Dothan and Dunayevsky in April, 1957, and was greatly impressed by 
the soundness of the methods employed and the discoveries made during 
the first two campaigns. After returning to Jerusalem he examined the 
finds under the guidance of the excavators, and can report full agreement 
with them on chronological details. This is not the place to go into the 
results of the following two campaigns (1956 and 1957), which have been 
described in numerous periodicals (for the results of the 1957 season see 
the preliminary reports in the Illustrated London News, April 19th and 
May 3rd, 1958). Two pieces are particularly interesting: the lion ortho- 
stat of about the thirteenth century B.C. (possibly fourteenth) ..° The 
oldest now known parallel is the splendid stone basin of the Sphinx 
Gate at Hiiyiik (Alaca), north of Bogazkéy in Anatolia, where we have 
a lion protome in the round projecting in front, with relief on the side. 
The Hiiyiik sculpture is larger and more impressive, but the principle 
is the same; after prolonged study in Ankara and Hiiyiik nearly two years 
ago I date this monument about 1400 B.C. Another exceedingly 
interesting piece is a carved bone handle found in ancient Israelite debris, 
where it had obviously been knocking about for some time.’* The sacred 
“tree” shares some details with similar elements from Gozan (Tell 
Halaf), dating from the late tenth century; ** this carving presumably 
imitates hitherto unknown Phoenician prototypes from the beginning 


*Cf. my remarks in BULLETIN, No. 132, p. 46, and especially Wright, Journal of 
Near Eastern Studies, XIV, pp. 188 f. 

%° Published in Hazor J, Pl. XXX: 2, and elsewhere. 

“Since the autumn of 1956, which I spent in Ankara, I have been working on 
the date of the Sphinx Gate at Alaca Hiiyiik north of Bogazkéy, which I date (at 
least in its original form) about 1400 B.C. with Bossert, on the basis of strati- 
graphic and other indices which the latter did not take into account. It is thus a 
little earlier than the reign of Suppiluliuma. 

12 Hazor I, Pls. CL and CLI. 

18 See Tell Halaf III: Die Bildwerke (Berlin, 1955), Pls. 70ff. For my date see 
the evidence presented in my two papers, “ Northeast-Mediterranean Dark Ages and 
the Early Iron Age Art of Syria” (Hetty Goldman Festschrift, New York, 1956), 
pp. 144-164, and “ The Date of the Kapara Period at Gozan (Tell Halaf)” (Anatolian 
Studies, VI, 1956), pp. 75-85. 
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Iron Age, in view of the strongly egyptianizing character of the human 
figure, which makes a North-Syrian origin highly improbable. I suspect 
that the object (a fan handle?) had been found by ancient Israelites in 
the debris of the Solomonic level. 

The chronology of Hazor is fixed as follows by the excavators; one can 
only agree. The Lower City to the north (called “Enclosure” or 
“Camp” by Garstang, who discovered the site in 1928) was occupied 
from the “second part of the Middle Bronze” (i.e., the seventeenth 
century B.C.) to the end of the Late Bronze (late thirteenth century 
B.C.). The citadel mound to the south yielded seven strata in 1955 
(subsequently confirmed), extending from the time of Solomon to the 
Assyrian occupation, i.e., from the middle of the tenth to the seventh 
century B.C. (not counting three later fortresses built between the 
seventh century and the Hellenistic Age). 





NOTE ON A RECENT PAPER BY NELSON GLUECK 
Micuaeut Evenari 


President Nelson Glueck, in his paper “ The Sixth Season of Archaeo- 
logical Exploration in the Negeb,” published in BASOR, No. 149, Febru- 
ary, 1958, comes to the conclusion that the teleildt el-‘anab “ formed 
a single part of an elaborate water conservation scheme .. .” In dis- 
cussing this he ascribes to me and Dov Koller the theory that the func- 
tion of the teleilat was concerned with “ controlled erosion.” There is 
some misunderstanding, since we have never said anything of the sort. 

In our paper (Scientific American, Vol. 194, April, 1956) we wrote 
“Two theories have been suggested. One argues that the mounds of 
stones were laid next to grape vines to reduce evaporation from the soil 
and collect dew. The other theory suggests that the stones were gathered 
from the soil surface to expose part of it to ‘ controlled erosion,’ so that 
the neighboring wadis would be enriched in both water and soil. Experi- 
ments may enable us to decide which of the theories is right.” It is 
clear from this statement that we ourselves never proposed the theory 
of “ controlled erosion ”; this was done by Y. Kedar in two papers which 
are cited by Nelson Glueck. 

In a paper |Tadmor, Evenari, Shanan and Hillel: “The Ancient 
Desert Agriculture of the Negeb, I: Gravel Mounds and Gravel Strips 
near Shivta (Sbeita) ,” Ktavim 8, 127-151] published in December, 1957, 
i.e. just before Glueck’s paper appeared in BASOR, we came to the 
conclusion, after a thorough survey, that the teleilat were made “ in order 
to increase local runoff from the cleared area. The water gained was 
used in several ways to flood-irrigate terraces or was directed to cisterns 
for drinking purposes.” In the same paper we tried to prove that Kedar’s 
theory of “ controlled erosion ” is untenable. 
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On May 23rd, 1958, President Glueck wrote me, thanking me for 
sending him Professor Evenari’s note and observed: 

“T have nothing to add. He is correct in every statement he makes. 
As I had written him previously, I had not seen the article in Ktavim 
to which he refers at the time I wrote the article which appeared in 
Butietin No. 149. In my next article in the Buttetin I shall make the 
necessary correction and also give credit to Dr. Evenari and his colleagues 
for being the first to suggest the proper use of the teleilat el-‘anab and 


the related rows of stones.” 
W.F.A. 





NOTE ON A JUDAEAN DEED OF SALE OF A FIELD 


Reuven YARON 


¢ 


In Biblica, vol. 38 (1957), p. 255 ff., J. T. Milik edited—with his 
customary competence—a fragmentary deed of sale of a field, found 
in the Judaean desert. I should like to comment on some points: 


(a) Inline 7f.: .. . zwzyn sbtyn wtmnyh dy hmwon sl‘yn ts ‘srh wtql hd 
lhyn 
Milik translates: “. . . soixante-dix-huit deniers, l’equivalent de dix- 


neuf tetradrachmes et un didrachme, (piéces) en mauvais état.” 

But the last word is not lhyn. The last letter is clearly not a final n: 
compare lkn, sb‘yn, hmwn (line 7); sl‘yn, dmyn (line 8). It most prob- 
ably is a d: compare dy bh (line 6), dk (line 7), hd (line 8). W and y 
are not distinguishable, and we read therefore lhwd, and translate: 

“.. . seventy-eight ztzin, which are nineteen sela‘in, and one Seqel 
separately,” that is to say one Segel in addition to the nineteen sela‘in. 

The rendering of a sum in different ways, either by expressing it in 
different units or by reference to foreign currency, is very common in 
demotic documents and occurs also in the Aramaic documents from 
Elephantine; see Cowley, A. P. 35: 3, 7, 9, and P. Brooklyn 12: 5, 14. 
The purpose of this usage is the avoidance of mistakes. 


(b) The warranty clause, line 10 ff., reads as follows: 


w’nh ’w...s mzbnh wkl dy ’yty ly wdy ’qnh *hryn wi{‘rbyn| lmrq’ 
wlaym’ zbnh dk qdm\kn| wqdm yrtkn. 
Milik translates: “ Et moi, Eu . . . s, vendeur, tout ce que je posséde 


et ce que j’acquerrai constitue la garantie et la caution (s’il fallait) 
défendre (litt. nettoyer) cet achat et prouver (sa) validité & votre 
avantage et a celui de vos héritiers (en cas de contestation par un tiers) .” 

In his notes to the clause, Milik compares mrq with sph (of an unpub- 
lished document) and hpys (in the document published by De Vaux, 
in Revue Biblique, 1953, p. 269 ff.). Milik regards all these verbs as 
synonymous, meaning “to clean.” He is certainly right with regard 
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to sph, but the position with regard to hps is rather doubtful. Here 
probably preference is to be given to the interpretation of Ginsberg, 
who renders hpys by ‘to satisfy’ (BASOR 131, p. 26). If so, the notion 
of ‘ cleaning’ does not come into the picture here at all. 

“ .. et prouver (sa) validité & votre avantage” is rather too free a 
rendering of wlqym’ . . . gqdmkn. One ought to compare with similar 
clauses in some other documents, say P. Brooklyn 3, Pg. Dura 20, 
b. B.M. 15a, and Hai Gaon’s formulary (to the two last mentioned 
of which Milik indeed does refer). The corresponding expression in 
P. Brooklyn 3: 20 is wnntn lk—“ and we shall give to you ”—that is to 
say, both the notion of “ proof” and of “advantage” are absent. Pg. 
Dura 20 has wagimah b¢ghaddeh de Thiru zabbuna—‘T shall place her 
under the control of Tiro, the buyer.” The corresponding phrases in 
b. B. M. 15a and in Hai Gaon’s formulary are to be rendered “and I 
will place (it) before thee,” and “we shall place them in the hand 
of X,” respectively. Ntn and hqym in all these documents refers to a 
final stage in the litigation, after the seller has succeeded in proving 
his title. 

We should then translate: “And I, Eu... s, the seller, and all that 
I have and that I shall acquire, are responsible for and guarantee to 
clean and place this purchase before you and before your heirs.” 

This warranty clause is an interesting amalgamation of two different 
types of clauses, well distinguished by legal historians: defension clauses 
and eviction clauses. In a defension clause, the primary obligation of 
the seller is to appear in court and defend the claim brought against 
the purchaser, “to clean” the object sold from the adverse claim. The 
eventuality of failure in the defence may be mentioned expressly, but 
it is usually merely implied. Such defension clauses occur in the Neo- 
Babylonian cuneiform documents, in early demotic papyri, in the Aramaic 
papyri from Elephantine, in Pg. Dura 20, b. B. M. 15a, and Hai Gaon’s 
formulary. The eviction clause is on a different level altogether. There 
is no promise by the seller of undertaking the defence on behalf of the 
buyer. All he promises is to make good any loss that may result to the 
buyer in case of eviction by a third claimant. This form of warranty is 
usual in the Greco-Egyptian papyri, and occurs also in the deed of sale 
of a house, published by Milik in Revue Biblique, 1954, p. 182 ff., and 
re-edited in Biblica, 1957, p. 264, together with the document here under 
discussion. 

In the document now published both types combine to form a not 
altogether successful new type. The undertaking of responsibility, 
coupled as it is with a lien upon the property of the seller, is well fitted 
for an eviction clause. Here it implies from the outset the failure of 
the defence, and it is logically difficult to combine a lien upon the seller’s 
property with the need to defend the title. In presupposing the failure 





* For a detailed discussion of defension clauses, see Yaron, “ On Defension Clauses,” 
to appear in Bibliotheca Orientalis [XV (1958), pp. 15-22], and the literature 
adduced there. 
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of the defence, the clause differs considerably from the usual defension 


clause. 

(c) On p. 256, Milik discusses the missing part of the document: 
A la fin il y avait au moins trois clauses secondaires. ... 3) clause 
finale concernant le “ renouvellement ” éventuel du document 
La troisitme se trouve dans plusieurs documents juridiques du 
Désert de Juda, formulée de la fagon suivante: wbzmn dy t’mr ly 
*hip lk str’ kdy hy’. “ Et si jamais tu me (le) demandais, je te rem- 
placerais ce document, pourvu que je sois encore en vie.” Cette 
clause correspond A la dvaxaivwors* des contracts grecs (Egypte, 
Doura-Europos) , dont le sens précis est encore discuté . . . 


I agree with Milik that this clause corresponds to the avavéwors clause 
of Greek contracts. This also supports a change in the translation for 
which I wish to suggest: kdy hy’ does not mean “ while (I am) alive,” 
but “in a year’s time.” It is equivalent to the Biblical ka‘et hayyah 
(Gen. 18.10, 14; 2 Reg. 4.16, 17). This is supported by the fact that 
the Egyptian avavéwors clause usually refers to the renewal of the docu- 
ment one year after it was issued. As Milik says, the purpose of dvavéwors 
is not yet established. Whether the Judaean deeds can help in this 
respect remains to be seen. 

Incidentally, the connection with dvavéwois leads us to doubt whether 
indeed the clause is missing from the deed here discussed. Milik does 
not tell us in what kind of documents the clause occurs, but to go by 
the Greek material, one would not expect it here. ’Avavéwors occurs only 
in connection with loans. Moreover, it must not be overlooked that 
the clause is absent from the (complete) deed of sale of 134 A.D. 
referred to above. 





“COMING” AND “GOING” AT THE CITY GATE— 
A DISCUSSION OF PROFESSOR SPEISER’S PAPER 


GEOFFREY EvANns 


In a recent discussion,’ E. A. Speiser has tried to establish the meaning 
of two phrases in the OT, Gen. 23: 10 and 18, “all those who went in 
at the gate of his city,” and Genesis 34: 24 (twice), “all those who 
went out by the gate of his city.” He regards the first as meaning “ all 
who have a voice in the affairs of the community,” and the second “ those 
who represent their community in battle.” In his concluding paragraph, 
he draws a parallel between Hebrew and Babylonian institutions: “ the 
two cognate phrases with which we have been concerned prove thus to 


? More usually known as avavéwors. 
1BASOR 144 (1956), pp. 20-23. 
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be idiomatic expressions for the two groups which jointly represented 
the source of governmental authority in most of the ancient Near East. 
_.. Before he can embark upon his critical contest with the rival ruler 
of Kish, Gilgamesh must obtain the consent of two separate bodies, 
the assembly of the ‘city fathers’ (abba uru) and the assembly of 
the ‘ able-bodied men’ (gurus). It is not surprising, therefore, that early 
Hebrew society, which in many ways had so much in common with 
Mesopotamian society, should have employed special phrases for both 
these institutions.” 2 I have quoted Professor Speiser at length in order 
to make it perfectly clear that he regards “ all those who went in” as 
the city elders, and “all those who went out” as the citizens and mem- 
bers of the general assembly, in Israel as in Babylon. In the remarks 
which follow, I hope to show that this view has not been satisfactorily 
proved, and that, indeed, so far as “ those who went in” are concerned, 
it is possible to establish quite a different interpretation. 

One of the arguments put forward by Professor Speiser in support 
of his thesis is the appearance in both phrases of the word ga‘ar. He 
points out that in addition to its common meaning “ gate,” it is often 
used to signify “community, court, assembly” and the like, by an 
extension of meaning which can be paralleled by that of the Akkadian 
word babtum.* In a valuable note he comments that the special force 
of the verb ba in this context is perhaps “ attain.” Thus, “all those 
who attained the gate” may well have meant “ all those who qualified for 
a place in the community ’—and so in the assembly of citizens, as I 
hope to show. However, Professor Speiser has taken the view that this 
phrase means “the city elders” and assigns the meaning of “the 
citizens ” to the other. It is equally important for his argument that, in 
each case, sa‘ar occurs in association with one verb and only one, ba’ 
or yasd@’. He draws attention to the well known use of these two verbs 
together in the sense of “ to go about one’s daily business,” * but denies 
that the significance attaching to both verbs together can have any 
relevance for their meaning when separate and in association with ga‘ar. 
This may be so, but it is perhaps worth indicating that there is a passage 
in the OT where both verbs occur together in a common association 
with sa‘ar, and without apparently altering this sense of engaging in 
customary activities. In Jeremiah 17.19, God instructs the prophet: 
“ Go, stand in the gate of the children of the people, whereby the kings 
of Judah come in, and by the which they go out... .” While the context 
leaves the royal activities undefined, there seems no reason to suppose 
that they were of an exclusively warlike nature. If we may press the fact 


* Ibid., p. 23. In this quotation, Professor Speiser is following the views expressed 
by Thorkild Jacobsen in his article on “ Primitive Democracy,’ JNES 2 (1943), 
pp. 159-172, and especially p. 166, note 44. 

* While the comparison is apt, the parallel is not exact, for the babtum was only 
one ward within a city. There seems to be no obvious trace in the OT of the 
division of the towns of Israel into wards of the Babylonian type. 

*The wide range of activities covered by this idiom is demonstrated by a com- 
parison of Deuteronomy 31.2 with I Kings 3.7. 
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that ba’ occurs first, they were probably peaceful, since it is necessary 
to march out to war in the first place. Another clue may be found in 
the name “ Gate of the Children of the People.” This may have been 
the place where the citizens gathered in assembly or to which they 
brought their disputes for the king or for the royal judges to decide.° 
So it would appear that there may have been no indissoluble connexion 
between “ going out by the city gate” and going to war. If this is so, 
it goes some way to diminish the importance which Professor Speiser 
seeks to attach to the word Sa‘ar in that context. While it would be 
unwise to build too much upon the evidence of a single text, it should 
be remembered that this half of his case also depends upon a single text. 

Turning to cuneiform literature, Professor Speiser finds there some 
support for his interpretation of “all those who went out by the gate 
of his city ” in a military sense. He concedes that the verb wast is found 
in descriptions of sieges with the most varied meanings as, e. g., in the 
account of the Hittite siege of Ursu, where it is even used of treasonable 
communications with the besieging force; but he stresses that in one 
account, and that, significantly, of Sennacherib’s siege of Jerusalem,®° 
the verb occurs in association with the word abullum: asé abul dlisu 
uterra ikkibus “the going out through his city gate I made utterly 
repugnant to him.’* Pointing out that this is the same phrase as in 
Genesis 34, he takes it in the sense of “ to make a sortie ” * and adds “ the 
idiom just cited is to the best of my recollection a unique occurrence in 
cuneiform records . . . this particular turn of phrase might well have 
echoed local Hebrew usage.” Nevertheless, there seems no compelling 
reason for taking the words in this sense; they may mean no more than 
that Jerusalem was invested so closely that normal communications 
were rendered impossible, as (to take an example from the OT) when 
the Hebrews besieged Jericho.° 

In fact; this idiom is no longer unique in cuneiform records. A. L. 
Oppenheim has recently published a “ siege document ” from Nippur,’° 
dating from the third year of Sin-Sar-iskun, in which he reads (line 2 ff.) 
[EN .LIL (ki)| la-mi-i’-ma si-ti KA.GAL (3) |xaxvx K] I.LAM 34 
BAN.TA.AM SE.BAR URU (4) [aaxlx UN.MES DUMU.MES- 
Sui-nju a-na (5) |KUG.BABBAR ip-slu-ru etc. and translates “ [The 
town of Nippur| was under siege; exit through the gate [was..... ; the 
equivalent (of one shekel of silver) was one situ of barley; the town 





SII Samuel 19.7-8; cf. ibid., 15.2 ff., Deuteronomy 21.19. 

*Ursu: Giiterbock, ZA n.f.10 (1938), p. 122, line 24; Jerusalem: Taylor 
Prism, III, line 30. 3 

* Luckenbill, OIP II, pp. 11 and 3°, translates this line “the one coming out of 
his city gate I turned back to his misery.” Oppenheim, ANET (lst edition) p. 288, 
“TI surrounded him with an earthwork in order to molest those who were leaving 
his city gate.” Thus, both these scholars take agé in a peaceful sense in this passage. 

* Was it normal practice at this date to launch a sortie against a besieging force 
through the main gate of a city? 

® Joshua 6.1: “ Now Jericho was straitly shut up because of the children of Israel; 
none went out and none came in.” 

7° “Siege documents from Nippur,” Iraq XVII, part 1, 1955, pp. 69-89. The docu- 
ment quoted is 2 NT 297 on p. 87. 
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ay emer ata ] the people [soJld th{eijr children [for money].” The text 
goes on to describe how a mother sold her little daughter into slavery 
to preserve them both from starvation. It is one of a series which do so. 
The force of the expression in this instance is evident: the city was 
running short of food because the siege had cut normal communications, 
and no one could leave the city to obtain a fresh supply—“ exit through 
the gate [was rendered impossible|” or the like. The entire context 
of these documents goes to show that the meaning here is essentially 
peaceful, descriptive of the normal activities of life which war had cut 
short. If the expression is to be regarded as an idiom, its appearance at 
Nippur shows that there is no reason to suppose that it was Hebrew 
in origin, and this severs its connexion with Genesis 34.24. It is possible 
to quote from the Assyrian royal letters another case in which a derivant 
of ast appears in close association with abullum.'! The situation revealed 
is that two chieftains had established themselves pan abulli of the city 
of Ashur, and were feasting, drinking, and being a great nuisance: agsitu 
ga (al) Assir ubadudu. Unfortunately, the verb is obscure; Waterman 
translates “they obstruct the exit from the city of Ashur,” Pfeiffer 
“they dissipate (?) what goes out from the city of Ashur.” In any 
case, it seems clear that a peaceful meaning is intended, and that the 
going out was via the abullum. 

It would appear therefore that in Genesis 34: 24, the interpretation 
of “ all those who went out by the gate of his city ” as “ the male popu- 
lation bearing arms” or similarly must depend solely upon the context. 
Unquestionably, Simeon and Levi made their demand with the deceitful 
intention of attacking the city while its warriors lay disabled, but it is 
worth noting that what they asked was “that every male among you 
be circumcised” (v. 15), and this expression was repeated by Hamor 
and Shechem (v. 22) as they sought to convince the men of the city. 
It is probable therefore that all males down to quite young boys were 
circumcised and later killed in the massacre.’? This is directly stated in 


‘1 Harper 419, Rev. 3. For other uses of agitu see, e.g., ARM IV, 56.6 (ef. 
W. von Soden, Orientalia 22 (1953), p. 204), Clay, YBT III, 106.31; Harper 804, 
Rev. 24. 

** This raises the question of the age at which the ancient Hebrews carried out 
circumcision, Virtually all scholars seem to be agreed that infant circumcision 
was a late innovation, and that the custom was originally among the Hebrews, 
as still among many primitive peoples, one of the ceremonies associated with puberty. 
The only ancient authorities who mention actual ages are late: Josephus (Ant. 
1.214) states that the Arabs circumcised at 13 years of age; Eusebius (Praep. 
Evang.) quotes the same age for the Ishmaelites; Ambrose, Upon Abraham 2.348 (I 
have been unable to check this reference) gives 14 for the Egyptians. It is from 
the Egyptians, according to Herodotus 2.104 (cf. 2.36), that the Hebrews learnt 
the practice. Probably we should assume a similar age among them at this period. 
The use of the term héthén of Jethro, as Moses’ father-in-law, Exodus 18 passim, 
is regarded ‘as significant by many authorities, in view of the Arabic htn meaning 
“to circumcise”: see e.g., S. R. Driver, The Book of Genesis, p. 190; Ludwig 
Kohler, Hebrew Man (English translation), p. 38. The same view is taken of 
hathan, used of a newly married man in Psalms 19.5 (Hebrew 6). However this 
may be, it seems clear that the term as used of Jethro cannot be taken in its 
literal sense; many scholars believe that the very primitive narrative in Exodus 
4.24-26 describes the wrath of God because Moses was still uncircumcised, See 
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v. 25. The possibility remains that the reiterated phrase of v. 24 is 
intended to select from the male citizens those of military age, since 
they alone were important for the purpose of the story, but this cannot 
be regarded as proved on the strength of a single example. 

Fortunately, it is easier to reach a decision in the case of “ those who 
went in ” in Genesis 23. Professor Speiser has given an admirable account 
of the background of the story of the purchase of the cave of Mach- 
pelah,’* and it is difficult to see why he concludes that the expression 
means “the city fathers or elders.’ The chapter taken as a whole 
suggests that Abraham was anxious to gain the maximum possible 
number of witnesses to the transaction, and that it was, in fact, com- 
pleted in the presence of all the citizens who were in the gateway, and 
not merely the elders. His anxiety was perfectly natural; the first 
acquisition of land in a new country by a migrant without status or 
legal rights was of crucial importance to him. Nevertheless, the general 
terms in which the account is worded makes further clarification desirable, 
and this we may find in Ruth 4, which contains a detailed account of 
the procedure followed in the purchase of property at the time of Ruth." 


F. Sierksma, “La cireoncision en Israel,’ Oudtestamentische Studién IX (1951), 
p. 143. J. Pedersen, /srael III-IV, p. 736: “the story about the sudden circumcision 
of Moses” (my italics) and T. H. Robinson, A History of Israel, vol. I, p. 84, 
note 1, take the view that this story originally mentioned the circumcision of Moses 
rather than of his son. Perhaps we ought therefore to regard these terms as no 
more than a survival even in early times. This view receives some support from 
cuneiform literature, in which the word hatdnu is used for “son-in-law” and 
“ brother-in-law ” from OB times right down to its appearance in the NB law-code: 
see CAD s.v.; yet, despite this, authorities seem agreed that circumcision was 
unknown among the Babylonians and the Assyrians. Indeed, the view is often 
held that the Jews first attached a spiritual significance to the custom during the 
Exile, since they were then living among a people who did not follow it. See Kéhler, 
op. cit., p. 37, and the refs. cited by Sierksma, op. cit., p. 141. Jeremiah 9.26 is 
often quoted as evidence that the other peoples of Palestine, with the exception 
of the Philistines, were circumcised, but the citizens of Shechem clearly were not. 
Incidentally, it is odd that the OT writers should continually stress the fact that 
the Philistines were uncircumcised, yet say nothing of the Assyrians in this regard. 

13 See also Manfred R. Lehmann, “ Abraham’s purehase of Machpelah and Hittite 
Law,” BASOR 129 (1953), pp. 15-18. Cf. now Cyrus Gordon, “ Abraham and the 
Merchants of Ura,’ JNES 17 (1958), pp. 28-31. 

“Tt is true that the transaction in Ruth is a case of redemption and not a 
normal sale, but the procedure followed seems to have been the same. This was 
certainly the case in the redemption mentioned in Jeremiah 32.9-12. There is one 
difference, however. Jeremiah writes of sealing a witnessed document, in much the 
same way as in Babylonian law, whereas in Ruth 4.7 the author goes out of his 
way to mention the ancient custom in cases of redemption and exchange of passing 
a shoe “for to confirm all things.” Did he misunderstand this practice, or are we 
to understand that—with the additional safeguard of witnesses—it took the place 
of a written contract? The Babylonian procedure of transferring the bukannum 
shows that such a custom could co-exist with the use of written contracts, but the 
Ruth narrative lays great stress upon the number of witnesses and the positive 
manner in which they took part in the transaction, Again, in Genesis 23, where 
the events described took place at a much earlier date, there is no unambiguous 
reference tc. a written form of sale, though (v. 16) the writer is careful to state 
that the full price of the field was paid out to Ephron at once, Perhaps the repeated 
statement (vv. 17 and 20) that the field and all it contained were “made sure 
unto Abraham ” is intended to convey the drawing up of a contract. But here too, 
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Boaz begins (v. 2) by collecting ten elders, but (v. 4) intends the trans- 
action to take place “ before the inhabitants and before the elders of 
my people.” In v. 9 he calls upon “ the elders and all the people” as 
witnesses to the transaction, and in v. 11 “all the people that were in the 
gate and the elders said ‘ we are witnesses’ (to the purchase) .” Nothing 
could be clearer than this verse, in which presence in the gate is equiva- 
lent to citizenship and not to being an elder, a status which is expressly 
distinguished. This fact is further underlined by v. 10, where Boaz 
proclaims “ Ruth the Moabitess, the wife of Mahlon, have I purchased 
to be my wife . .. that the name of the dead be not cut off . . . from 
the gate of his place.” Here, for the name of the dead man to be cut 
off from the gate is clearly equivalent to the disappearance of his line 
from the citizen body. The conclusion would appear inescapable that 
“all those who went in at the gate of his city ” means simply “all the 
citizens,” and not the elders. 

If this is the case, it can no longer be maintained that “those who 
went in” and “ those who went out” corresponded to “the two groups 
which jointly represented the source of governmental authority in most 
of the ancient Near East.” If “ those who went out ” are to be regarded 
as the armed men of the community, which is possible but not proved, 
it would follow that this group was not identical with the citizen body 
as a whole, “ those who went in.” However this may be, I have attempted 
to show elsewhere that the equation between the citizens and the armed 
men of the community is inexact in the case of the proto-historic Meso- 
potamian cities."° While positive conclusions are difficult to reach in 
the present case, at least there seems no more reason to suppose such 
an identification in the towns of Palestine in patriarchal times. 


Professor Speiser has read both the original manuscript prepared by 
Mr. Evans and the present revised form; between the two drafts of Mr. 
Evans’ paper he discussed the matter with the latter at the Munich 
Congress. He writes me that he has nothing essential to add to what 


oe 


was already stated in his article on “‘ Coming’ and ‘Going’ at the 
City Gate” (BuLietin, No. 144 [1956], 20-23) —W. F. A. 





stress is laid upon the presence of many witnesses, “all that went in at. the gate 
of his city,” and v. 20 states that the field and the cave were “made sure unto 
Abraham .... by the sons of Heth,” rather than by Ephron. I note that Lehmann, 
op. cit. p. 18, deliberately leaves open the question whether or not the act of sale 
between Abraham and Ephron was committed to writing. If the parallel with Ruth 
can be pressed, and the author of Ruth relied on, perhaps we may assume that it 
was not. The symbolic handing over of a shoe or shoes in token of the completion 
of a transaction seems to have survived into much later times in Israel. See E. A. 
Speiser, BASOR 77 (1940), p. 15 ff.; also S. Langdon, RA 24 (1927), p. 94. Nor 
was this custom confined to the Hebrews; see M. Mallowan, Traq ix, part 2 (1947), 
pp. 99-100. Seton Lloyd, Harly Anatolia, p. 123, draws attention to the discovery 
of pottery models of shoes at Kane in close association with business tablets. g 

** At the time of writing this article, “Ancient Mesopotamian Assembles” is 
about to appear in JAOS [see Vol. 78 (1958), pp. 1-11]. As regards the passage 
in Ruth, I should also like to cite the valuable discussion by Ludwig Kohler, recently 
printed as an appendix to Hebrew Man: “ Justice in the Gate,” op. cit. pp, 149-175. 
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A NOTE ON DATING THE SHECHEM TEMPLE 
YIGAEL YADIN 


While reading G. E. Wright’s exceedingly lucid report on the very 
interesting results of his second campaign at Shechem * it occurred to me 
that the following point should be discussed among field archaeologists 
since its solution might have far-reaching implications for methods of 
dating in other excavations. 

In his discussion of the excavation in Field V, Wright suggests redating 
the famous temple of Shechem to ca., 1600 B.C.* It is not my purpose 
here either to challenge this dating or to support it, but rather to discuss 
the method used by Wright in the interpretation of the data discovered 
by him in the temple. His main argument is based on the nature of 
“the fill on {italics are mine, Y. Y.] which the temple was built.” * 

Wright was able to locate the original surface of the fill “in which a 
trench had been dug for the foundations of the temple.” * He points 
out that “the pottery from this fill both here and within the temple 
was consistently MB II C.” He further states that “inside the cella 
at least two floor levels were visible in the balks with MB II C sherds 
found just under them ” {italics are mine, Y. Y.]. 

Wright concludes this section of his discussion by saying that “ from 
the considerable amount of evidence thus collected, a date ca. 1600 B. C. 
for the building of the temple seems mandatory. The erection of the 
structure is clearly earlier than the Late Bronze Age.” ® : 

It seems to me that the most natural conclusion at which one can 
arrive from this evidence is that the temple was built after the MB II C 
phase, i.e. in the Late Bronze Age, since if the building was erected 
in the MB II C phase the fill below it should have contained MB II B, 
or earlier, sherds. 





COMMENT ON YADIN’S DATING OF THE SHECHEM TEMPLE 
G. Ernest Wricut 


It is, of course, a truism to suggest that a building is later than the 
dirt on which it rests. The real question is: how much later? A month, 
a year, a century, several centuries? Dr. Yadin in his remarks above 
holds that if the debris beneath a building belongs to one period, then 
the building itself must belong to the subsequent period. Furthermore, 
he appears to suggest that, if we could all agree on this point, “ far- 
reaching implications for methods of dating in other excavations ” might 
be involved, an implication presumably suggesting that many excavators 
are using wrong methods of dating. 

For my part, however, I fail completely to see how such a convenient 


* BULLETIN, 148 (Oct., 1957), pp. 11 ff. * Ibid., p. 20. ® Loc. cit. 
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generalization as that above can apply in any given case, unless there is 
other evidence to sustain it. At Shechem, for example, the Hellenistic 
house unearthed in Field II rested on a deep fill, laid in layers over 
earlier ruins, and filled with pottery dating between the 14th and 11th 
centuries. The contents within the house levels themselves dated the 
building; the only chronological data from the fill bearing on the build- 
ing’s date was that the house was approximately one thousand years 
later than the dirt used to level the place where it was erected. 

With regard to the preliminary report on our initial investigations of 
the temple of Shechem it was difficult in the available space to say 
enough to make the situation clear. Since we began the clearance of 
the structure with the supposition that it must have been erected in the 
Late Bronze Age, our conclusion on the basis of our evidence in 1957 
was reached only after a great deal of consultation over weeks as to 
what the evidence meant. There appeared to be no doubt as to the 
date of the sherds found within the deep fill on which the temple rested. 
Furthermore, two floors of the structure were found within the cella, 
with MB II C pottery evidently appearing both below and above the 
lowest floor. Two small pockets of Late Bronze pottery were found 
within the temple, one of them in the fill on top of the western wall, a 
fill presumably placed there to raise the level of the projected granary. 
In both cases, however, the Late Bronze pottery was in dark gray earth 
of a very different type from that below the temple’s floors. With 
regard to the first pocket it was impossible for us to tell whether this 
earth was in situ or was thrown there from some other contiguous locus 
by the German excavators. 

The compelling reason for our assumption that both temple and fill 
came from the same general period was not the date of the pottery in the 
fill (which belonged to the same period as that found above and below 
the lowest floor of the temple cella), but the nature of the fill itself. 
It is an artificially prepared earth, composed of red soil mixed with 
a very soft, crumbly, chalk-like stone,! comparable in type to the fill 
used in the glacis between Walls A and B in Field III. It is not occu- 
pational debris moved from another part of the tell. Of further im- 
portance is the fact that the sherd content was very sparse. Conse- 
quently, we were led to conclude that the few sherds in the fill are 
probably to be explained as pottery broken by the builders, not taken 
from an earlier occupational level. From the evidence obtained in 1957 
it is difficult to see what other conclusion could adequately explain the 
situation. 

It must be said, however, that our investigation of the interior of 
the temple is only beginning. We know that the structure had a long 
history, and we hope to learn more of that history in the next campaign, 
if the evidénce still remains to be discovered. 





*As I understand it, this’ is the Senonian chalk deposited between the harder 
Cenomanian and Eocene limestones, the erosion of which created the valley between 
Mts. Ebal and Gerizim: see, e.g., Denis Baly, The Geography of the Bible (New 
York, 1957), Chap. Il; F. M. Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, Vol. I (1933), pp- 
25, 29 f. 
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SPECIMENS OF LATE UGARITIC PROSE 
W. F. Avsricut 


Ever since the decipherment of Ugaritic was successfully completed 
by Charles Virolleaud in 1931, after the discovery of extensive remains 
of the Baal Epic, linguists have waited hopefully for discovery and 
publication of prose texts in the North Canaanite of Ugarit. Poetic 
compositions are notoriously unsatisfactory as specimens of a living lan- 
guage, since they archaize and do not represent normal syntax adequately. 
For many years I have been insisting on the artificial character of 
Ugaritic as found in the epics, pointing out that the latter were com- 
posed in Phoenicia Proper and its hinterland, not in Ugarit.' This means, 
of course, that we must expect to find much underlying South Canaanite 
in Ugaritic poetry, and that the language of the epics may have been 
somewhat comparable to that of the Homeric epics of the tenth century 
B. C.2 which reflects the influence of different spoken dialects. I agree 
entirely with Moshe Held, in still unpublished studies, that the Baal 
Epic is the earliest of the Ugaritic poems, and that Aqhat and Keret 
are much later; I have long dated Aghat in the Middle Bronze and Keret 
between the seventeenth and the fifteenth centuries B.C.’ All our 
extant fragments were probably copied in the early fourteenth century. 

Volume II of Le palais royal d’Ugarit (Mission de Ras Shamra, Vol. 
VII, Paris, 1957) contains Textes en cunéiformes alphabétiques des 
archives est, ouest, et centrales, by Charles Virolleaud,‘ with a detailed 
Exposé préliminaire by the excavator, C. F. A. Schaeffer, on pp. |-xliii. 
The contents include most of the alphabetic tablets discovered in the 
palace archives during the three seasons of 1951-53, as well as a few 
additional texts from earlier and later campaigns. Aside from a few 
liturgical fragments ° the texts are nearly all letters, decrees and adminis- 


1See my discussion in The Old Testament and Modern Study (ed. H. H. Rowley, 
London, 1951), p. 32, and BuLLETIN, No. 130 (1953), p. 27. 

* For this date see my treatment of the external data in Am. Jour. Arch., LIV 
(1950), pp. 162-176, and especially the excellent study by Luigia A. Stella in her 
comprehensive volume, Ji poema di Ulisse (Florence, 1955). 

* My views were briefly stated in 7’'he Old Testament and Modern Study (see 
above, n. 1), pp. 31f.: “Keret and Aqhat contain traces of a later stage of 
Canaanite literary development, and references to chariots and horses in the former 
and to typically Middle-Bronze names in the latter suggest a date of composition 
after 1800 B.C. The Baal Epic, however, is much more archaic, and may easily 
contain elements little changed for many centuries before the date of our copies.” 
I insisted, however, that these texts were handed down orally until shortly before 
our extant copies. 

*Virolleaud’s copies of the inscriptions and detailed treatment of them, with 
elaborate indices, on pp. 1-241 are characteristically careful; 26 good photographs 
enhance the value of the publication. 

* These tablets seem not to belong to the category of “ mythology,” as assumed in the 
French title of the section: No, 1 is a liturgical text of probably incantatory type; 
No. 3 seems to be part of an incantation containing interesting mythological allu- 
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trative documents which will ultimately help to reconstruct the complex 
society of Ugarit between 1400 and 1200 B.C. 

The longest prose document yet found among Ugaritic texts (as 
pointed out by Virolleaud) is No. 12 (pp. 25 ff.)® with the first 21 lines 
(badly damaged) addressed to the queen by an official, who then turns 
to the king in the last 18 lines. In the first part there are references 
to “the enemy which is in MagSah” (hn.’eb.d.b. Mgsh), .. . “ when 
the king spends the night” (k.ybt.mlk), ... “to (from?) Mount 
Amanus” (l.gr.’Amn). Then the text continues: 


(22) w.mlk.b‘ly And, O king, my lord, 
Im. &kn.hnk why has he imposed this? 
l-‘bdh.’alpm.s[sw]m on his servant? 2,000 horses 
(25) rgmt.‘ly.th.lm hast thou assigned as my share! Verily * why 
L.ytn.hm.mlk.gby'ly does not the king, my lord, supply them? 
w.hn.’ebm.ssq ly And, behold, the foes are pressing in on me, 
p.l.’ast.’atty and I cannot leave my wiyes® (and) 
n'ry.th.Upn.’eb my children in the very '° presence of the foe. 
hn. hm.yrgm.mlk Behold, if the king, my lord, commands, 
b'ly.tmgy(.)y.hn they will come. . . . (7?) behold, 
‘alpm.sswm .hnd the 2,000 horses are here." 
sions to the monster tannin with two tails and a double (i.e., forked) tongue; 
No. 4 is a list of offerings to the gods; No, 2 is not primarily liturgical at all, but 
is a royal letter dealing with religious and secular matters, 

* The catalogue number is 16.402, with photo on PI. 9. In the following notes I 
shall discuss only new proposals for interpretation. 

7 From the context it seems clear that hnk is not a noun but a pronoun meaning 
approximately “ this ”; since there is often a very close relationship between demon- 
strative pronouns and their corresponding adverbs, we may compare Old Assyrian 
annakam, later Assyrian annaka (also spelled hannaka, W. von Soden, Grundriss 
der akkadischen Grammatik, $118, ce), which would probably appear as hnk in 
Late Ugaritic. The word skn may be either verb or noun; it is presumably a loan 
from Old Babylonian, where gak@num has the same meaning. My interpretation 
is close to an earlier one of Virolleaud, for which see Gordon, Ugaritic Manual 
(1955), p. 328, No. 1830. 

*The word th occurs three times in this letter and nowhere else in Ugaritie so 
far. The editor cautiously refrains from attributing a meaning to it, but the only 
possible sense appears to be “verily” or the like. The most likely etymological 
explanation might connect it with Biblical Aramaic ’ité6hi and Heb, yesnd, “ it is,” 
assuming that the Ugaritie form is clipped from *itaihu téhu, literally “ its 
being (is), it is (so)”; ef. Syriac ’ityd, “essence.” These are, of course, secondary 
formations, displacing the original stative verb ‘ita, feminine ’ifat, in Ugaritie 
poetry (see BULLETIN, No. 94 [1944], p. 31, n. 12). For other views see most 
recently Stanley Gevirtz, Jour, Near East. Stud., XVI (1957), pp. 124 ff. 

®TIt can also be singular ’attataya (with Virolleaud) or dual ’attatéya, but the 
plural ’attdtiya seems more likely to me; on the y see Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, 
pp. 30 f., § 6.6. The preceding verb means primarily “ put, set, place.” 

'° Literally, “verily, actually ”; ef. n. 8 above. 

''Virolleaud considers hnd, which occurs five times in the two letters Nos. 5 
and 12, as meaning “ celui-ci, celle-ci,”’ but the very fact that the word does not 
change with gender or number shows that it is an adverb. Incidentally, No, 5 deals 
with the emancipation of Niqmadda’s former slave, Sitqu-Salim; lines 2 ff, may be 
rendered (note the play on different meanings of the verb brr, “to be bright, pure, 
innocent, free” in Hebrew and Aramaic): “. . . just as it is the sun which is 
bright/free so Sitqu-salim is free/bright among men for ever, (Seal of Niqmadda, 
king of Ugarit.) Niqmadda, king of Ugarit, has written the letter of emancipation 
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aw.mlk .b'ly.bns And O king, my lord, let my 

bunny .‘mn agent '* together with '* 

ml'akty .hnd my messengers '* be sent '° 

ylak ‘my here to me, 

w.t'l.th.hn and let them '® come up. Verily, behold, 
['a]lpm.ssuwm the 2,000 horses 

[hnd. ju. tb are here . . . so reply! 1” 


Two things are obvious in this letter and are corroborated by the 
other letters now available from Ugarit. Late Ugaritic prose had a 
vocabulary which was quite different in many ways from the vocabulary 
of the epic texts. Since these differences are noticeable both in the case 
of pronouns, adverbs and interjections,'’* on the one hand, and of such 
common expressions as bns, “man,” on the other, we must recognize 
a generalized archaic poetic language and a later prose vernacular. It 
is also clear that the tense system of this prose vernacular was virtually 
identical with that in Biblical Hebrew prose. The now established differ- 
ences in the poetic uses of the tenses are equally characteristic of archaic 
Hebrew poetry and they tended to remain in poetic use until quite late 
times. 


[literally ‘ freedom, brightness,’ d-tbrrt, not dt brrt] here for Sitqu-Salim, his slave 
here. And let no one [mnkm is a new indefinite pronoun which occurs several times 
in these documents] take the royal letter here from the hand of Sitqu-Salim for 
ever!” 

‘2 The new expression bn&§ bnny means “middleman, intermediary, agent”; bung 
was explained correctly by Virolleaud several years ago (as from  bin-(’e) ndé, 
Aram. bar-nésd, Heb. ben-’dddm, “ human being, man”) and bnny cannot be separated 
from Mishnaic Hebrew bénéni, “ intermediate.” This sheds interesting light on the 
hitherto obscure Hebrew expression ‘is hab-béndyim, used twice of Goliath in 
I Sam. 17: 4,23 in the sense of “agent, representative, champion.” 

'® Though generally unrecognized, ‘mn appears as a “ballast variant” of ‘m, 
“with,” in the Baal Epic (‘Anat, iii: 22): 

t'ant &mm ‘m ‘ars the assignation of heaven with earth, 

thmt ‘mn kbkbm of the lower waters with the stars 
(In explanation of tant or t’unt note the closely parallel meanings of the Arabic 
stem ’ny, Heb. "NH in numerous forms and derivatives: ef. especially Heb. to’andh, 
ta’andh, both meaning something like “assignation,” properly “fixing a time for 
meeting.” Heaven meets earth at the horizon, where the stars sink daily into the 
subterranean ocean.) For the attachment of the n ending to prepositions ef., e. g., 
Phoenician ‘lnm for ‘hm and Heb. kdméni, tahténi. 

‘The word ml’akt, not found in the epics, appears repeatedly in our new prose 
documents in the sense of “ambassade, délégation” (Virolleaud); it still has the 
unrecognized sense of “ trading mission, business abroad ” in several biblical passages 
(e.g., Psalm 107: 23 and Prov, 22: 29, where its use with mdhir, meaning primarily 
“courier,” is significant), though Heb. melakah generally means simply * business 
work, craft.” 

*®* Read the word as passive of the jussive: yul’ak. 

‘* A typical third person feminine singular jussive, with plural (collective) subject. 

‘* This rendering is imposed by many parallels at the end of other letters. 

'*I should like to call attention to the fact that I now formally withdraw my 
opposition to the negative / in Ugaritie, which I have held in abeyance during the 
past few years while awaiting publication of the prose texts. This discovery of 
Obermann, long since accepted by most other scholars, is thus confirmed. However, 
I think that we must be careful not to overdo our recognition of its use in poetry. 
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